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AFRICA. 
(Concluded from page 250.) 


So much for the land—we now come to the 
sea. ‘The islands are found as deadly as the 
continent :— 

‘* At the Isles de Loss every circumstance 
which could warrant a reasonable hope of ex- 
emption from the deadliness of the climate 


our ears—*‘ Is Africa to be left to perpetual 
slaughter and slavery ?”’ We distinctly say— 
no. But we as distinctly say, that we do not 
expect its rescue from either bg. sbe hands of 
this party. We think that-all their principles 
have been biunders, that all their e i 
have been i t, and that their failure was 
not a fatality, but a natural consequence. ‘To 
men.capable of being taught by experience, it 
would be seen that Africa is not to be civilised 
by beginning with the corrupt, desperate, and 
ferocious villains who line the western coast, 


and live by the traffic of slaves for gin and gun- | 


powder. The reformer who begins by preach- 
ing to the jail, begins at the wrong end. ‘The 
only salutary change on the coast must come 
from the centre of the country, and that centre 
must be purified and stimulated, not by the 


wholly unsuitable to their object. They pro- 
pose to proceed by trading factories; those 
factories to be attended by schools for the 
young, and missionaries for the mature, We 
pronounce unhesitatingly, that these instru- 
ments, valuable as théy are in civilised inter- 
course, are not merely inadequate, but inju- 
rious, where they are to be brought into direct 
collision with barbarism. ‘Trade, the most 
powerful human means of sustaining establish- 
ed civilisation, is singularly hazardous to it in 
its infancy. All that the savage desires from 
trade is gin to make him drunk, and gunpowder 
to make him powerful, No matter what else 
it may offer; those are all that the savage will 
take ; those are all that the native slave-dealer 
on the African coast has ever taken in a traffic 
of a couple of hundred years. Of course we 





suggestions of factors and traders, nor even of|do not speak of a few trifles of European 
itinerant sectaries, but by the calm and irresis- | finery, a scarlet coat, or a bale of linen. But 
tible conviction of the Africans themselves, | his demands are, ‘* What muskets have you 


happened to concur. The islands are lofty, | arising from infallible facts. It is with high| got? And what liquors can I get for my cargo 
rocky, free from swamps, destitute of vege-| gratification that we see such a teaching already | of slaves?”” ‘The character of the Europeans in 


tation, and from three to eight miles distant| in progress. The settlements of England, in 
from the land. A detachment, consisting of| South Africa, offer to the whole population an 
103 recruits, voluntarily enlisted at Chatham, | evidence of the value of English habits, laws, 


were located here in 1825, * ‘They are describ- 
ed’ (we quote the words of the report) ‘ as being 
generally men of good character, exemplary | 
conduct, and with little inclination to énebriety; 
in which, however, had they beem ever so 
much inclined, they had no rey of 
indulging, as spirits could not be ured in 
the island. Had there sonibili 
Europeans enjoying 
was the station, and these weret 
stances under which it was most lik 
attained. The following record shows how 
miserably that expectation was disappointed.’ 
Before eighteen months had elapsed, sixty-two 
of these Chatham recruits were dead, and 
twenty-one more invalided, leaving only twenty 
of the whole detachment in Africa. 

‘* Similar details are given of other stations, 
as Acera and Fernando Po, which, from the 
deceitful promise of the external face of the 
country, or from difference of geographical 
situation, (Fernando Po being a mountainous 
island, of moderate size, separated from the 
continent by a strait twenty miles broad,) had 
raised an expectation that Europeans might 
settle there with comparative safety. Every 
thing conspires irresistibly to establish the 
conclusion, that the universal climate of those 
parts of Africa where the slave trade is carried 
on, is, by an insuperable law of nature, fatally 
deleterious to all European constitutions; and 
so far from there being a presumption that it 
would prove less so upon advancing further 
into the interior, all the experience we have 
goes to show the contrary.” 

But now comes the question, which the phi- 
lanthropist politicians are constantly ringing in 







general who will eventually be employed, (for 
the first embarkation may be orderly,) will 
undoubtedly exhibit but little of that moral 
morals, and industry, which will in coming | excellence which recommends virtue in per- 
times form the great source of solid African|son. And so it has always been in the inter- 
civilisation.. Of.course, we admit that this|course of the mere trader with the Savage. 





great work is not to be done ina day. There 
are many features, even in those settlements, 
which requjge extensive amelioration ; but it 
is there alone that the change of Africa, from 
evil to good, must be established. Ovr colo- 
nists there are spreading over a vast extent of 
country, and every where are changing the 
desert into a garden—every where spreading 
comforts unknown before—every where filling 
the solitary hills and valleys with the fertility, 
the arts, and the enjoyments of Europe. In 
fifty years more, the Cape colony will be one 
of the noblest appendages of the British crown; 


‘|in a century it will be a mighty empire; and 


whether dependent or separate, it will be an 
object on which even the debased and fallen 
mind of the African cannot look without as- 
tonishment—without a sense of the causes 
which have raised this magnificent fabric of 
dominion; nor without an involuntary, and 
therefore invincible, approach to its civili- 
sation. 

Again and again we must protest against all 
attempts to proceed by establishments on the 
western coast. There is a palpable prohibition 
of nature meeting them in the teeth; they are 
obviously fatal to European existence. The 
experiment has been made in all directions; 
and wherever it has begun, it has suddenly 
finished in the churchyard. Pestilence is the 
solemn and terrible barrier of the shore. But 
even if the experiment were shifted to the cen- 
tral regions of Africa, we should find that the 
means proposed * * * * * * are 


What was the civilisation effected by the 
French traders among the American Indians? 
The Indfans barbarised the traders. What 
| Were the favourite .commodities? Rum and 
|gunpowder. ‘Thus it was, and thus it will be, 
| S80 long as the appetites of the savage are to be 
the profit of the trader. Lessons of virtue will 
be laughed at where the black merchant and 
the sailor have more pressing matters to settle ; 
and all that we shall derive from new attempts 
at colonisation will be the loss of valuable lives, 
tempted away from England by their own 
dreams of cheap land, or worked upon by the 
arts of landjobbers, the whole resulting in that 
melancholy suffering which we should scarcely 
regret if it fell upon the heads of the deluders 
alone. 

We do not doubt the sincerity of many 
among those who have made themselves pro- 
minent in those speculations. But we have 
no faith in their common sense. We assert 
that establishments like those which have failed 
along a coast of a thousand miles, cannot be 
taken as the model of others with any rational 
hope of success; and we say, that by much 
the wiser plan would be to abandon the whole 
of the existing settlements at the same time 
with the project of new ones. 

But it is with other feelings that we look to 
our actual progress in the south. There we 
have planted our foot, never to be retracted, 
and we exult in this, not for its aggrandisement 
of the empire; not for its addition to our 
wealth, nor its opening to our population; but 
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for its inevitable and incalculable uses to Africa 
itself. We are strongly inclined to believe, 
that for this especial purpose this vast and mag- 
nificent portion of the earth has been given to 
the trusteeship of England. ‘The Dutch pos- 
sessed the Cape for a hundred years, and yet 
in that time never advanced beyond a few 
miles from the shore. Our settlements now 
extend over a space as large as England, with 
every variety of soil, every species of fertility, 
the serenest sky, and some of the noblest and 
loveliest landscapes in the world. And this 
mighty settlement is spreading still. The 
land before is in its virgin state, its fertility 
unexhausted, its mineral wealth unwasted, 
and its boundaries only the equator and the 
ocean. 

We are fully aware that the system is not 
«perfect yet, that the natives continue to plunder 
cattle from the border, and that the English 
complain, according to the habits of man, of 
the want of those comforts which even at home 
they found beyond their reach. But these are 
only whispers in the general and regular cheer 
of public prosperity. ‘The colonists are in- 
creasing in number, wealth, and activity. The 
mail coach is running, the steamboat is sweep- 
ing along, the gas light is blazing, and the 
press is animating, informing, and exciting, 
where but twenty years ago there was nothing 
but savage nature or more savage human kind 
—the desert and the antelope; the swamp and 
the Hottentot. As the settlements advance 
towards the east and north, they will find a still 
richer country, and a bolder shore, an ocean 
bordered with harbours, and a soil of tropical 
luxuriance. All this increase may be the work 
of time, but time will produce its work. Still, 
in our view, the noblest trophy of all, will be 
its effect on the whole barbaric region. Every 
part of those great, neglected, or fallen coun- 
tries of the east and south, seems to be pre- 
paring for some illustrious change. The pre- 
sent commotions in Turkey, Syria, and Egypt, 
have been so little at the disposal of merely 
human impulses, that we may not unjustly 
attribute them to something higher. ‘The sud- 
den and general contacts into which Mahome- 
danism throughout all its kingdoms has been 
brought with the Christian nations, is at least 
an extraordinary circumstance, and one pecu- 
liar to our time. The Turk, the Arab, the 
Egyptian, the Algerine, in the north ; the tribes 
of the south, the Circassian, the Persian, the 
Affghan, and the Tartar, have all been forced 
by unexpected events into either collision or 
confcderacy with the European. To the British 
settlements in South Africa, we look for the 
most perfect, because the most regular, conver- 
sion of the barbarian to civilisation. There the 
grand experiment of British laws is going on 
among a British people; our language, liter- 
ature and principles willbe exhibited there, 
undebased by the pursuit of pecuniary gain, 
unalloyed by the habits of rude and low ad- 
venturers. ‘The barbarian will see our tribu- 


nals in their purity, our manners in their 


gracefulness, our government undegraded by 
the sordidness «f irresponsible authority, and 


our wae in the form of the noblest and 


purest church that has ever thrown light upon 
mankind. 
[This concluding sentence needs qualifica- 


tion. 
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Communicated for ‘‘ The Friend.” 


Three Lectures on History, as developing 
an Overruling Providence. Delivered at 
Friend#@ Reading Rooms, in the second 
month, 1840. 


LECTURE SECOND. 
(Continued from page 252.) 
Rome, founded by robbers, was commenced 


with an act of violence. As a nation, she 
tracked her whole course with slaughter, and 


finally perished in blood. Foreign wars, and 
domestic contentions, affix the seal of Divine 
displeasure to every page of her national his- 


tory. From the time of Numa Pompilius, her 
second king, to the end of the first Punic war, 


a period of 450 years, she was always en- 


gaged in conflict, and the temple of Janus in 
her capital was not closed. ‘The peace which 
then commenced, 235 years before the Chris- 
tian era, was of no long continuance. In four 
years she attempted and achieved the conquest 
of Sardinia and Corsica, and then immediately 
fell upon the cisalpine Gauls. With unpro- 
voked violence and outrage she put her iron 
yoke upon every portion of Italy. But the 


sword of retributive justice, in the hands of 


the Carthaginians, soon read her in return les- 
sons of blood and carnage, of humiliation and 
fear. But Carthage was to be punished for 
her ambition and crime, and Rome, although 
stripped of her strength, and weakened, and 
disheartened, was yet permitted to plant her 
standard amid the ruins of her rival city. 
Spurred forward by an increasing lust of power 
and dominion, Rome then sought the conquest 


of the world. Her armies spread the terror of 


her name through the wilds of Europe, over 
the rich plains of Asia, and along the fertile 
kingdoms on the northern coasts of Africa. 
But civil wars and bloody quarrels soon suc- 
ceeded at home. Cabals and corruptions ruled. 
Her conquering legions brought with them the 
spoils and the luxuries of Asia. After a period 
of tumult, confusion, and bloodshed, the Ce- 
sars bore rule, and the people bowed down to 
anemperor. Rome had, by injustice, by force, 
and by fraud, been turning the kingdoms of the 
world into provinces, which were controlled by 
her citizens, and governed by her armies. 
Cicero indignantly sets forth the manner in 
which the magistrates entrusted with power in 
the’provinces, undercolour of the Roman name, 
robbed the land of its treasures, and spoiled the 
inhabitants of their wealth. Through such 
means the riches of the world flowed rapidly 
into Italy. Rome became master of Greece. 
From this period of her history, her whole 
course is retrograde in the prosperity of her 
subjects, the power of her forces, and the extent 
of her possessions. ‘The Roman armies soon 
took on themselves the election of their own 
leaders, and placed whom they chose upon the 
throne of the empire. The Parthians rose to 
power, and ravaged the Roman dominion in 
Asia. When the empire was divided, the 
Goths, the Franks, the Vandals, and the Huns 



























If it mean the unincumbered, unadulter- | desolated the western, as re-animated Persia 
ated religion and church of the New Testa- 
ment, its truth is unquestionable.—Ed. of 
“ The Friend.’”} 


did its eastern portion. In A. D. 476, Rome 
was taken by Odoacer, (king of the Herulii,) 
and the western empire was lost in the king- 
dom of Italy. 

Rome was always ready for war, and always 
seeking to encroach on her neighbours. She 
cultivated arms as the only prosperous policy 
of nations. Fomenting haughtiness of spirit 
and national pride, she was punished by quar- 
rellings and divisions at home, and the loss of 
her choicest youth in the wars abroad. Proud 
and haughty as a republic, she was proud and 
haughty in the individual character of her citi- 
zens ; and their fierce jealousies, and internal 
conflicts, prepared the way for the Cesars to 
fix on their necks the yoke of absolute power. 
When all her rivals were overthrown, her chil- 
dren gave themselves up to the free indulgence 
of their passions. With the spoils of a con- 
quered world, excesses of every kind came 
thronging to Rome. Fierce national pride 
was then no longer a principle to control the 
actions of her citizens—they bowed but to the 
supremacy of sensual desires, of private in- 
terest, or of public force. Luxury, debauch- 
ery, and idleness increased, and poverty, their 
never-failing attendant, followed in the train. 
Who then can wonder that the streets of Rome 
became a theatre for rebellion, disorder and 
bloodshed. 

All these causes were at work, springing 
from sin, and working out the secret purposes 
of the Divine Providence. He, who from the 
highest heaven holdeth the hearts of all men 
in his hands, when the crimes of nations have 
come to the full, sees meet, in working their 
punishment, to do it by the passions of men 
who despise his dominion. 

If wars are to avenge his broken laws of 
mercy afid of justice, nations rise up to do his 
bidding, who are at the same time following 
their own passions, avenging their own wrongs, 
or satiating their own desires for military 
sions ae uler ‘controllers of govern- 
ments que their wisdom is taken from 
them, and ofte ery craftiness of their own 
imaginations in as a necessary ingre- 
dient in the preparation for the scenes of their 
punishment and ruin. The judgments thus 
effected are consistent with unerring justice. 
The nation that tyrannises over the feebleness 
and effeminacy of others, is often brought by 
its very prosperity into a condition of more 
debasing weakness and inability to help itself. 

We have not space minutely to trace the 
moral history of Rome; and if we had, our 
souls would loathe to follow their own writers 
into such scenes of criminal indulgence as their 
later pages unfold. Added to the wide spread 
operation of these abominations, a most cruel 
tyranny was universally exercised upon their 
slaves. Plutarch tells us that Cato, so falsely 
celebrated for his love of justice, suffered his 
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theirs into their fish ponds to fatten the finny 
tribe for their table, others cast them on an 
uninhabited island in the Tiber to perish. Who 
that appreciates these things, and considers the 
moral feelings of that populace, who were 
delighted with the death agonies of gladiators, 
the screams and sufferings of men and women 
perishing under the fangs of wild beasts, can 


aged and useless ones to starve. Some threw - 
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wonder that national calamities thickly and 
heavily come down in desolating scourgings and 
pitiless punishments. I have not touched upon 
the national persecutions of the early Chris- 
tians ; the deaths these suffered at the cross, 
and stake, by sword, by the pike of the sol- 
dier, and the exposing to wild beasts in the 
circus, were all but the external evidences of 
the corruption of the public mind which could 
tolerate and demand them. 

The evil effects of war may be traced in the 
history of all ages, and in the annals of every 
people. ‘To the natural man, be he nominally 
a philosopher, historian, or poet, be he literate 
or illiterate, there seems something attractive, 
something glorious in victory, conquest and 
carnage. Did man but listen to the inward 
manifestation of mercy and truth, he would see 
war stripped of its gilding, and be able to com- 
prehend that in its operation it included every 
thing that is destructive to public morals, ca- 
lamitous to private comforts, and injurious to 
the interests of science and learning. 

Perhaps the history of no nation furnishes 
so complete a commentary on the evils of war 
as does that of Carthage, the rival of Rome. 
About 800 years before the Christian era, a 
small colony of Phenicians made a settlement 
on the northern coast of Africa, on a small 
peninsula adjacent to the bay of Tunis. For 
the first few centuries of its existence, the 
inhabitants of Carthage contented themselves 
with their commerce abroad, and their agricul- 
ture at home. They established factories along 
the western shores of the Mediterranean for 
carrying on trade with the natives, took posses- 
sion of the smaller islands near their coast, and 
rapidly rose to a condition of princely pros- 
perity. 

About 500 years before the time of our Sa- 
viour, Carthage first attempted to become a 
conquering nation. She was at this time rich 
in most things which contribute to the happi- 
ness, or promote the prosperity of man. Pri- 
vate property was protected, and the people 


being ever busy, were pear, 
free from those vices and depra which are 


principally fostered by idleness. After several 
ineffectual efforts to subdue Sardinia, they 
became masters of part of the island, and 
planted two colonies there. Sicily was the 
next object of attack. To effect the conquest 
of this fertile and populous island, they made 
immense preparations, collected an army of 
300,000 men, and a fleet of 2000 ships of war, 
and 3000 smaller vessels, as transports for the 
troops. This large army, under the command 
of Hamilcar, the most experienced captain of 
the age, having been landed in Sicily, invested 
the city of Hymera. The inhabitants were 
terror struck ; but Gelon, the tyrant of Syra- 
cuse, having raised an army of 50,000 foot- 
men, and 5000 horse, fell suddenly on the 
invaders and defeated their army, slew the 
general, and fired the fleet. A dreadful slaugh- 
ter ensued, 150,000 Carthaginians were killed 
in the battle, or perished in the pursuit, and the 
rest were all taken prisoners. All the vessels 
were consumed but eight, and these were cast 
away, endeavouring to return to Carthage. A 
few individuals in one small boat were all that 
were saved from the devouring waters. If we 
consider the waste of property, the loss of 


life, the horrible sufferings experienced in this 
unjust attempt on the liberties and rights of 
others, we may suppose that Carthage had had 
a lesson read her she would not soon forget. 
Proud and haughty as she was, she was obliged 
to solicit peace, and paid to obtain it 2,000 
talents in gold, and two ships of war com- 
pletely equipped. The next seventy years 
was to Carthage a period of peace, and in that 
time she attained the point of her utmost com- 
mercial prosperity. Her merchants explored 
the western coasts of Europe and Africa, made 
numerous settlements upon them, and took 
possession of Madeira and the Canary Islands. 

The desire of conquest, and especially that 
of Sicily revived in Carthage, and about 410 
years B. C. they again landed their armies 
within its borders. Sicily was distracted by 
civil commotions, and the Carthaginians laid 
siege to Selinus, took it by storm, and mur- 
dered 16,000 of its inhabitants. After plun- 
dering the city of its wealth, they razed it to 
the ground. Hymera was the next object of 
their attack, and was soon taken and destroyed. 
Hannibal, who commanded the Carthaginians, 
subjected 3000 of its citizens to a variety of 
cruel and ignominious punishments, and then 
caused them to be taken to the place where his 
grandfather Hamilcar was defeated, and there 
had them put to death as an offering to his 
manes. After various defeats and successes, 
the Carthaginians established themselves in 
Sicily, where they were brought into collision 
with the Romans, which gave rise to those 
bloody and ruinous wars, so terrible to the 
inhabitants of each city, and which were only 
ended by the total destruction of Carthage. 

In fifteen years Hannibal plundered 400 
towns in Italy, Spain, Gaul and Sicily, and 
destroyed 300,000 of the Roman soldiers. 
Millions of human beings, no doubt, perished 
in the bloody wars in which he was engaged. 

When Carthage fell, it was delivered up to 
be plundered by the Roman soldiers. Of its 
700,000 inhabitants, only 50,000 survived the 
siege. Four millions, four hundred and seventy 
thousand pounds weight of silver was carried 
to Rome. The towers, walls and ramparts of 
the city were levelled to the ground ; and a fire 
being kindled among the dwellings, not a house 
escaped the fury of the flames. A modern 
author says, “thus perished Carthage, a city 
which contained 700,000 inhabitants, and 
which had waged so many ferocious wars with 
neighbouring nations. A terrible example of 
the destructive effects produced by malevolent 
passions, and of the retributive justice of the 
Governor of the world.” 

How did these wars put back the state of 
arts and agriculture, ard diminish the pros- 
perity and the population of Africa. When 
the last Roman army invaded the Carthaginian 
territory, ‘‘ their march lay through rich fields 
covered with herds of cattle, and irrigated 
by numerous streams. Vineyards and olive 
grounds were spread on every side. Innu- 
merable small towns and villages were strewed 
over the country, and as they drew near to 
great Carthage, the neighbourhood was thickly 
studded with the country seats of the wealthy 
citizens.” Where has there been such a mag- 
nificent city, such a cultivated and prosperous 
country found since in Africa. On the fall of 


Carthage, her colonies on the western coast 
were soon forgotten, and her literature has 
perished from the world of letters. ‘The Ro- 
mans gave her libraries to their Numidian allies, 
and nothing now remains of all her authors, 
save the scanty information preserved in Sal- 
lust. 

About thirty years after the destruction of 
Carthage, a city was planned by the Romans 
a short distance from its ancient site. It at- 
tained some distinction, and was celebrated as 
the seat of several Christian councils, and the 
place of Augustine’s labours. It was taken by 
the Vandals, retaken by Belisarius, and was 
at last destroyed by the Saracens, A. D. 698. 


een 
INTERESTING LETTER. 


It is but seldom that we deal in articles con- 
nected with political matters. In copying the 
following, afew sentences marked with asperity 
of language have been omitted. In several 
points of view the article is interesting. May 
the hopes which it is calculated to inspire 
relative to the poor Indians be realised. 


Extract on letter dated 
ASHINGTON, April 22. 

Dear Sir—Some people are “ born to good 
luck ;’”’ and of this favoured order of mortals, 
none ever appeared so conspicuously the * fa- 
vourite of fortune” as John Tyler. An old 
woman in Virginia, at the time of Harrison’s 
visit there last February, said, ‘“* The General 
looks well and stout; and I wish him long life; 
but then no man can ever live long against 
John Tyler’s good luck.” This was told here 
before Harrison's dangerous illness was knowr. 
A recurrence to the fortunate crises of Tyler's 
life furnishes authority for this prophesy, now 
so distressingly fulfilled. He succeeded to all 
his past high offices by the death of the pre- 
vious incambents, a3 you have probably seen 
mentioned in a recent newspaper paragraph. 
A much more singular coincidence which has 
never been published, he himself mentioned to 
a friend a few days since, showing a wonderful 
fatality in the connection of the names of Har- 
rison and Tyler. Both you know were born 
at ** Cabin Point,” in Charles-city County, 
Virginia, where their fathers were neighbours 
and associates in public life—Benjamin Harri- 
son being somewhat older than Tyler’s father, 
and always just in advance of him in political 
station. Benjamin Harrison began the race, 
as a member of the House of Delegates from 
Charles-city County; and when he was trans- 
ferred from that place to the State Senate, the 
elder Tyler succeeded him as delegate. Har- 
rison, senior, g next elected to the Conti- 
aental Congress, Tyler, senior, succeeded him 
as State Senator. Harrison, senior, being then 
elected Lieutenant Governor of Virginia, Ty- 
ler, senior, succeeded him in Congress. Har- 
rison, senior, being then elected Governor of 
Virginia, Tyler, senior, succeeded him as lieu- 
tenant governor. Harrison and Tyler then 
holding the two highest offices of that state, as 
their sons lately did the two highest of the 
Union. To cap the climax of coincidencee— 
by the death of Hartison senior, in 1791— 
Tyler, senior, became governor of Virginia! 
Nor does this series of singular consecutions 
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stop here. Harrison second and Tyler second) abused tribe with full indemnification and satis- | 
appeared in Congress here nearly at the same faction for the plunderings and persecutions 
time, the former being a representative from|which they have so long endured with mag- 
Ohio—the latter from Virginia. When Tyler | nanimous forbearance and heroic patience, 
first became a member, (for a half term, I silently waiting the day of their redemption in 
believe,) he was put on a standing committee | the triumph of the whigs. It is a fact most 
of which Harrison was chairman, and when | unquestionable, though little known among 
Harrison ceased to be a member of the House you, that the re-election of Van Buren would 
of Representatives, ‘Tyler succeeded him as jhave been followed by the outburst of a flame 
chairman of the committee. In 1826, Har-jof war all along our great western frontier, 
rison became a United States Senator ; and neti aekach would have swept the whites to the 
long after, ‘Tyler was elected also to the Senate, | Mississippi. ‘This is what the Arkansas men 
and was then put upon a committee of which|and the Indians themselves say; and nobody 
Harrison was chairman. In 1828, when Har-|can doubt it who knows the facts. The edu- 
rison resigned his place in the Senate to go to|cated and Christianized high chiefs and intelli- 
Colombia, Tyler succeeded him as chairman | gent half-breeds have all along been soothing 
of that committee also. Their nomination|down the oppressed Cherokees, Choctaws, 
together at Harrisburg, without previous fore-|Chickasaws and Creeks, by promising them 
thought, as to ‘Tyler, at least—their election | certain relief on the election of Harrison and 
and its last great consequence, complete the|Tyler. John Ross (whom Poinsett refused to 
wondrous tale; and so ends the most remark-| acknowledge) has just been recognized as the 
able series of accidental coincidences ever| constitutional ‘ high chief of the Cherokees.” 
known. He is here now with his delegation, and 

By the appointment of the Providence of|looks no more like what we call an Indian 
God, without the agency or intention of man,/|than I do. 

John Tyler is now President of the United} The whole swarm of Indian agents and su- 
States. In this result so sudden and unex-| perintendents employed by the late administra- 
pected, those who know Tyler best, and whojtions are to be swept out ** with the besom of 
daily converse with him here, learning his|destruction.”” ‘Their places will be filled with 
opinions on all the great questions of national] responsible men, acceptable both to the Indians 
policy—see nothing unfortunate for the great}and the border settlers. New England, that 
whig party or alarming to them. On the con-|has ever had so loud a voice for the oppressed 
trary, every great measure which was expected | Cherokees, will rejoice at the change which 
from Harrison, will find in Tyler a warm and |effaces the disgrace of that deceitful, rapacious 
devoted supporter as well as proposer. Hej policy towards the Aborigines, pursued by 
has within four days expressed himself deci-| government for the last twelve years.—Hart- 
dedly in favour of a national bank. He says,| ford Courant. 

however, that as it will take a long time to get 
such an institution satisfactorily organized, and 
in full successful operation, and as the country 
wants and demands immediate relief, he wishes 
to have some intermediate measures taken to 
meet present exigencies. On the repeal of the 
sub-treasury, which of course will be the first 
job of the session, he wishes to have the specie 
paying state banks made temporary deposito- 
ries of the public money, and other measures 
for the relief of the community, while more 
permanent schemes are under deliberate exam- 
ination. He goes for the tax on silks and 
wines, and for any needed increase of other 
duties on imports, under the compromise. He 
professes to be very ambitious of having the 
country speedily relieved, so that the benefits 
of the great change may be felt by the people 
during Ais administration. He says, that as far 
as legislation can effect it,‘ the country may 
be relieved in ninety days.” This is surely 
an honourable ambition, and_a noble spirit 
worthy of a successor of Hagtison, and most 
satisfactory to the whigs. 

But of all his recent private declarations of 
sentiment, there is none which I hail with more 
delight and pride than that of his policy 
towards the Indians. He denounces and repu- 
diates in the strongest terms the whole Indian 
policy of Jackson and Van Buren. Humanity 
and Christian principle are to form the basis of 
his new scheme, as the best securities of an 
enlightened self-interest. He has already ab- 
rogated the iniquitous Cherokee treaty, which 
has made so much trouble, and has begun 
negociations for a new treaty, furnishing that 








































From the New York Observer. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF GEN. HARRISO N. 


It is now eight years since I became ac- 
quainted with General Harrison; he had then 
retired from public life, expecting never to 
return to it; and was maintaining his family 
by the produce of his farm, the cultivation of 
which he not only superintended in person, 
but actually laboured upon it with his own 
hands. The frankness and simplicity of his 
manners first interested me; but soon the 
sprightliness of his conversation, his evident 
disinterestedness, his entire freedom from any- 
thing like selfishness and avarice, made me 
love him. I spent several days at his house, 
and he conversed freely with me on the sub- 
ject of religion. His views of the doctrines 
of Christianity were evangelical, his feelings 
were tender and easily moved. He had just 
before this time collected together the Sabbath- 
school children of his neighbourhood for a 
Fourth of July celebration, and made them 
an address. He discussed the representation 
which Gibbon gives of the early Christians, 
and examined its correctness ; and in connec- 
tion with this, the general gave me a very in- 
teresting account of a visit he received from 
the French infidel, Volney, more than thirty 
years before. He alluded to his ancestry, and 
informed me that he was a descendant in a 
direct line from the Colonel Harrison who did 
the cause of freedom service in the time of 
Charles I. I thought at once I could discover 
in the general several features of resemblanee 





to his distinguished ancestor. ‘He was a 
man of excellent natural parts for affection and 
oratory—of a sanguine complexion, naturally 
of such a vivacity, hilarity, and alacrity, as 
another man when he hath drunken a cup too 
much.” (Life of Baxter by himself, Part 1, 
p- 57.) Any one who has known General 
Harrison in his best days, will at once recog- 
nise the resemblance. 

Brodie, the able and impartial historian of 
the British empire, thus characterises Colonel 
Harrison, ‘Ardent even to enthusiasm, he 
was open and generous in all his actions. * * 
Whatever may be thought of his political or 
religious opinions, it is impossible not to ad- 
mire the rectitude of feeling which actuated 
him ; for he was not.one of those who aimed 
merely at their own aggrandisement, or were 
influenced by personal resentment.” (Vol. IV, 
p- 170.) It is scarcely possible in the same 
number of words to give a better idea of the 
character of our General Harrison. 

The general’s family, (his lady, his eldest 
son, and two daughters) are members of the 
Presbyterian church in Cleves; he was him- 
self a liberal supporter of the church and a 
constant attendant, except when in the city, 
where he attended the Episcopal church, for 
which he always manifested a decided prefer- 
ence. When the Presbytery met at Cleves, 
no doors were throwmopen more liberally than 
his, for the hospitalities of such an occasion ; 
and no one was more constant than he in 
attendance on all the religious exercises of the 
Presbytery. His house was more than two 
miles from the church. At one meeting of the 
Presbytery I was at his house with several 
students of L. Seminary, who were there to 
be examined for license. We were to have a 
sermon in the evening, and the general, after 
dark, came out with the students, and taking 
the bridle of his saddle horse, he says to me, 
“Come, Mr. S., Dr. B. is in the carriage with 
the ladies, you are to ride this horse; and we 
young fellows (added he, turning to the stu- 
dents) are going on foot."’ Without giving 
me time to remonstrate, he threw the bridle 
into my hand, started off as one of the “* young 
fellows,”’ and as far as activity and hilarity 
were concerned, he proved himself the youngest 
of the company. The general was an excel- 
lent Latin scholar, and when I was examining 
the candidates in Virgil at the Presbytery, he 
could not resist the temptation to sit down by 
me, and ask them some questions, pertaining 
to the niceties of quantity and syntax. 

These incidents are characteristic of him. 
He was just the frank, good-hearted, unsus- 
pecting, unceremonious gentleman. 

As before intimated, General H. was one 
of the most distinguished men I ever knew. 
With ample opportunities for amassing bound- 
less wealth, without any stain upon his cha- 
racter, he always kept himself poor by his 
generosity, his fidelity to his public trust, and 
his extreme scrupulousness in regard to using 
his official station or influence in any way, or 
to any extent, for the promotion of his private 
interests. He has sacrificed thousands for the 
public good, but never allowed himself to re- 
ceive a dollar beyond his regular stipulated 
compensation. ‘The best patriots of the best 
ages of Greece and Rome were his favourite 
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models. He was not an ambitious man. The 
love of approbation rather than the love of power 
was the foible of his character. Every public 
interest intrusted to him was perfectly safe. 
He was very sensitive to censure and reproach, 
too much so for his own peace, and yet sen- 
sitive as he was, and severely as he was tried 
during the presidential conflict, he never mani- 
fested- anything like vindictive or revengeful 
feeling. Nothing could be more gratifying to 
his friends, or more surprising to strangers, 
than the equanimity and kindness of feeling 
with which he always alluded to his oppo- 
nents. He did “not aim at his own aggran- 
disement,”” nor “was he influenced by per- 
sonal resentment.” After the conflict was all 
over, and he had been eleeted to the presi- 
dentship, by an overwhelming majority, it was 
interesting, it was even affecting, to witness 
the state of his feelings. ‘There ‘was nothing 
like exultation, nothing like triumphing over 
a fallen foe, but a serious, deep-seated feeling 
of responsibility. Shortly before he departed 
for Washington, I spent an evening with him ; 
I observed to him in conversation, that I 
scarcely knew whether to congratulate him or 
the country most on the result. He replied, 
“IT do not feel that it is at all a matter of per- 
sonal congratulation to me; I feel nothing but 
the heavy responsibilities which begin to press 
upon me.” < 

During the height of the contest, a pious 
friend asked him if the flatteries which were 
pouring in upon him from all parts of the 
country did not sometimes occupy his mind 
in church. He replied: ‘* Not so much as the 
slanders.”’ 


As to his intellectual character, its most pro- 
minent traits were Vivacity, ae and 
energy. He was all life, and this made his 
style of writing and speaking interesting, 
while his acquaintance with the best models 
of English and Latin literature made it correct. 


He had the sagacity to see in the twinkling of 


an eye what ought to be done in the most sud- 
den and unexpected difficulties, and the energy 
to put his purposes into immediate execution. 
Of this he gave abundant proofs during his 
military life. Indeed, the characteristic ex- 
pression of his countenance was that of lynx- 
eyed keenness, united with perfect kindness of 
feeling. 

In a civil capacity, he was twelve years 
governor of all the N. W. territory, including 
what is now Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and 
upper Louisiana, with power more nearly ab- 
solute than has ever been wielded by any one 
man on this side of the Atlantic, and with un- 
controlled authority over the Indian tribes ; 
yet all this power was so mildly exercised, 
that it was felt only in the benefits it conferred, 
and he retired from it a poorer man in property 
than he was when he assumed it. 


To him the country is indebted for that 
change of policy by which the government 
lands are sold to settlers in small farms in- 
stead of large tracts; an arrangement enabling 
the industrious poor to become independent 
landholders. It is this judicious measure, car- 
ried through much opposition, which has 
given to the west its unparalleled growth and 
prosperity, and filled it with an intelligent, 








enterprising population. 

poor man’s friend, 
General Harrison died poor. He was too 

generous and disinterested to become rich. 


C. E. 8. 


He was always the 


Cincinnati, April, 1841. 


Letters, &c., of Early Friends ; illustrative 
of the History of the Society, from nearly 
us origin, to about the period of George 
Fox’s decease. 


[In commencing, agreeably to intimation Jast 
week, our citations from this volume, we shall 
in the first place insert a part of the editor’s 
introductory remarks. } 


In presenting to the reader this volume of 


letters and other documents of our early Friends, 
the greater part of which, it is believed, have 
never been in print, it may be proper for the 
editor to state, that they are mostly taken from 
originals or ancient copies, contained in va- 
rious collections, as well private, as those in 
the possession of the Society in London and 


in the country. The principal collection of 


manuscripts from which they have been se- 
lected, is that which is denominated by the 
editor, the Swarthmore Collection: it for- 
merly contained a very large number of ori- 
ginal letters of the early Friends, mostly 
addressed to Margaret Fell, before her mar- 
riage with George Fox in 1669, but some few 
subsequently, and others to George Fox -him- 
self. These manuscripts were probably kept 
together at Swarthmore Hall in Lancashire for 
many years, or at least till the decease of Mar- 
garet Fox in 1702; but in the course of the 
last century, the collection became divided, and 
eventually a large portion of it was presented 
to the Society in London. The letters of this 
collection are mostly endorsed by George Fox 
(as any other mass of papers might be for 
convenience of reference) with the name of the 
writer and the date; and occasionally a brief 
memorandum has been added by him, respect- 
ing the writer, or the chief subject of the letter. 
They record the earliest gospel services of 
Friends in various parts of this country and in 
foreign lands ; and it is probable that they were 
referred to by George Fox, in the following 
passage of his will:—* All the passages, and 
travels, and sufferings of Friends, in the be- 
ginning of the appeiion of the truth, which I 
have kept together, will make a fine history; 
and they may be had at Swarthmore, with my 
other books : for it is a fine thing to know the 
beginning of the spreading of the gospel, 
after so long a night of apostacy since the 
apostles’ days; that now Christ reigns, as he 
did, in the Siem of his people; glory to the 
Lord for ever! Amen.”—(UVill. 

month, 1688.) 

The letters under the first division of the 
work, and more especially those relating to 
London, the seat of government, will be often 
found to possess much interest, both as regards 
the history of our own Society, (in its earliest 
periods especially,) also the state of the reli- 
giously professing part of the community, and 
as regards the passing events of the day, so far 
as they concerned Friends. As these letters 
are of the character of private or intimate cor- 
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respondence, due allowance should be made 
for the introduction of other matters, which 
may be deemed of trivial importance ; yet with 
some readers, this description of familiar cor- 
respondence possesses attraction, from the vivid 
glimpses sometimes presented by a writer on 
the spot or at the time, of circumstances, and 
of character, not always noticed by the general 
historian. At the same time, the remarks and 
peculiarities of style of writers in a distant 
period, will sometimes call for careful attention 
fully to appreciate them; as they may refer to 
events or circumstances deemed to be well 
known in their day, though at the first not so 
obvious to us: also, expressions may be met 
with, peculiar to the times, which may seem 
somewhat strange to our modern ear.’ 

The editor has endeavoured to elucidate 
these historical letters by notes from other 
public sources; also by occasional quotations 
from our own authors: but the reader will 
probably find much more in the early writers 
of the Society, to which he might refer with 
interest, in connection with these letters, and 
vice versd: the order of dates in which they 
are placed, will facilitate such reference. 

The editor, in conclusion, may observe, that 
he has abstained in general from giving his 
own reflections upon the remarkable events and 
circumstances affecting our Society, brought 
forward in these letters; being desirous that 
the mind of the reader should be left at liberty, 
to draw his own conclusions and reflections 
upon what is contained therein. ‘The extraor- 
dinary patience of these our early Friends, 
under the cruel sufferings to which they were 
subjected—their exemplary faithfulness to the 
cause of truth and righteousness—and the 
earnestness they evinced by their repeated 
warnings to the rulers of this country, that the 
wrath of heaven might be averted from the 
nation, by their ceasing from such wicke¢. acts 
of persecution and cruelty—are remarkably 
displayed in the early history of our Society. 
‘* All the powers of the nation seemed banded 
together”’ to crush this people—the legislature 
itself taking that object most resolutely in 
hand: but they were not permitted to prevail 
over them. How truly then might they re- 
verently and gratefully adopt the language of 
Israel formerly —* If it had not been the Lord, 
who was on our side, when men rose up against 
us ; then they had swallowed us up quick, 
when their wrath was kindled against us: 
then the waters had overwhelmed us, the 
stream had gone over our soul. Blessed be 
the Lord, who hath not given us as a prey to 
their teeth. Our help is in the name of the 
Lord, who made h@aven and earth.” May it 
be the earnest concern of us, the too much 
degenerated successors (must it not be said) of 
these sons of the morning—these patient suf- 
ferers for the cause of Christ—to walk also as 
good soldiers and faithful followers of the Cap- 
tain of our salvation: then may we not hum- 
bly trust that the Lord, in his abundant mercy, 
would show himself to be on our side also— 
would be our strength, help, refuge and glory, 
as He was theirs—and there would be no 
lack to us of any good thing; neither would 
any thing be able to pluck us out of His © 
preserving hand of power, or to separate us 
from His love in Christ Jesus our Lord. 
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EXPLANATIONS OF THE TEXT. 


Words in the text, printed in italics, (excepting in 
the case of titles of works, and of remarkable expres- 
sions, &c.,) denote that they are taken to be phrases, 
probably, then in common use, or peculiar to the 
times. 

Large brackets, thus [ |, are used to denote intro- 
ductory remarks or quotations by the editor; smaller 
brackets, thus [ ], occurring in a letter or document, 
show the addition by him of words, in explanation of 
the text—if followed by a (7), itimplies uncertainty as 
to the correct deciphering of the original manuscript, 
or, as to the word or name added by the editor, or, 
that there is presumptive evidence or probability for 
the same. 

A long dash, implies an omission ; a short one, (as 
now used,) a rest in punctuation, or to connect parts of 
long sentences, &c. 

In using the phrase at the end of a letter, &c., [ from 
the original,] it is of course intended that the manu- 
script letter is pronounced to be such, on the usual 
presumptive evidence of comparison, or repeated view, 
of other letters of the same writer, also from other 
obvious marks of originality, as post marks, seals, &c. 


Letters, &c. of Early Friends. 


Part I.—Historical, Concerning Events, Services, &c., 
in London. 

No. 1.—{Although our early Friends had 
sprung up and were known as a distinct reli- 
gious profession in some parts of the north of 
England, previous to the year 1654, it does 
not appear from our historians, that they made 
much, if any, appearance in the metropolis, 
prior to that year. William Crouch, who re- 
sided in London at this period, informs us in 
his memoirs, that ** about the beginning of the 
year 1654, some workings of the power of 
truth came to be felt amongst some tender 
people in and about the city of London; and 
some few were convinced, and turned to the 
Lord.” 

The following letter, dated the 29th of 
Eleventh month, 1653, is the earliest which 
the editor has met with, dated from London. 
The writer, Gervase Benson, as appears from 
George Fox’s Journal, was once a colonel in 
the army, he was also a justice of the peace ; 
put in 1652, he was convinced at Lancaster, 
on the occasion of G. Fox’s attending the ses- 
sions there, and clearing himself of the false 
accusations laid to his charge. (See Journal 
under 1652.) Gervase Benson, with Anthony 
Pearson (who also was a justice) interested 
themselves on behalf of George Fox, when 
suffering imprisonment in the filthy jail of 
Carlisle, in 1653. G. B. is also mentioned in 
G. Fox’s Journal, as a visitor at Judge Fell’s 
at Swarthmore. He died in 1679, as ap- 

by the Westmoreland burial register of 
Friends, in which he is described to be ‘ of 
Kendal.” | £ 


Gervase Benson To Georce Fox anp James 
NAYLER. 
London, 29th of 9 bre [11th mo.] (53.) 
To my dearly beloved in the Lord—My 
love in the Lord salutes you, and all Friends 
with you. [I amj by the love of God brought 
to this great city; and by his power am kept 
here to wait upon him, and to do whatsoever 
he shall call me forth unto; that he alone may 


3 ies be glorified in me and by me. Pray to the 


> Lord for me, that I may be kept in all faithful- 
" ness; with boldness to bear witness to the 
"truth, against all deceits as they are made 
manifest in me, to the praise of his free grace 


THE FRIEND. 


and love to me, which I find daily flowing into | 1654.” 
thus addressed : } 


To my Dear Frienp Tuomas Wi.an, oF 


my soul, to the refreshing thereof. 

Dear Friends—I find nothing here that I can 
have any fellowship with: only the Lord is 
raising up a light in many, (both priests and 
people,) that discovers the carnal actings both 
of magistrates and ministers so called; and 
they are carried forth publicly to declare 
against them. I was lately at a meeting with 
some of them, at which were some parliament 
men, ministers, and others: but I was made to 
declare against their practices at such meetings, 
and to show them their meetings were not for 
the better, but for the worse—they spending 
their time in putting questions one to another, 
and jangling about things they could not wit- 
ness. After we parted, I had no freedom to 
go to any such meetings; but was made to 
write a few proposals to some members of 
Parliament, which by the goodness of the Lord 
were finished this morning: a copy of the heads 
of them I have eutieoad, not having time to 
write over the whole at present. 

As for the Friends’ enlargement at Kendal, 
George Taylor, I hope, hath or will give you 
an account. 

Seeing nothing at present to the contrary, 
but that I shall shortly see you in the country, 
I conclude. 

Gervase Benson. 

[P. S.] There are many hereaways in- 
quiring after Friends in the north, and the 
truth made manifest in you, and much writing 
for and against the priests. 

Written from London, 29th of 9 bre (53.) [Date cor- 

responds with the 29th of 11th Mo. 1653.*] 

Addressed * for my dear Friends, 
** Georce Fox and James Naver.” 
[ From the original apparently. | 


No. II.—{ William Crouch, after mentioning 
that about the beginning of the year 1654, 
some few tender people in and about the city 
of London were convinced, proceeds to inform 
us; ** about this time, two women came out of 
the north to the city, viz: Isabel Buttery and 
her companion ; who became acquainted with 
Amos Stodart, (sometime a captain the Parlia- 
ment army, but who, when convinced of truth, 
left his command,) and Simon Dring of Moor- 
fields. ‘These women having an Epistle or 
Testimony given forth by George Fox, viz: 
the first inserted in the volume of his Doctri- 
nal Books, directed, ** To all that would know 
the Way to the Kingdom,” &c. and this Epis- 
tle or Testimony being printed, they delivered 
or dispersed (the same] abroad to such as would 
receive it, ‘These women had private meet- 
ings at Robert Dring’s house in Watling-street, 
and at Simon Dring’s in Moorfield’s; where 
they did now and then speak a few words.” — 
W. Crouch’s Works, p. 12, 13. 

This quotation may serve as an introduction 
to the letter following; which, although sub- 
scribed with two names, is expressed as coming 
from one person, probably from the first named, 
Alexander Delamain, for the sheet is endorsed 
(in George Fox’s handwriting) ‘‘ 2. delamane 








* The mode of reckoning the months according to 
the old style, is followed throughout all these letters. 
Every month, therefore, quoted is to be reckoned two 
months later, to make it cerrespond with our present 
mode of computation, as well as with the public style 
of naming the months. 


The letter is much tattered, and is 


KenpaL, WESTMORELAND. 
London, 27th of 4th month [6th mo.] 1654. 
Dear Friend,—I received thy letter. The 


expectations of our friends here (who are faith- 
ful) have been, and are, very great, to have 
seen some Friends out of the north to come to 
abide here; and they are daily looking for 
some one or other, though we bless the Lord 
we do not so much look u 
but where there is but childishness, there can 
be nothing but stammerings. 
continues with us two of his handmaids, who 
are moved to speak sometimes; who, aiming 
at their souls’ good, are often evilly entreated 
by them [the people ;} but they are supported 
by the Lord, which makes them courageous 
among ravenous wolves. Others, whose hearts 
are not so flinty, do embrace the truth in the 
love of it; so that our number increases. The 
harvest is great, the labourers few ; if it be the 
Lord’s will to send labourers, we know they 
must come, and none can hinder. 


m any creature: 


The Lord still 


Our present condition and temptations are 


exceeding strange and great, which require the 


more strict watching, and your continually 
praying to the for us. Sometimes the 
Lord moves us to Speak to those that are over 
us in the flesh; and though we have been as 
the aspen leaves, trembling as the wind before 
them, yet praises be to the Lord, he gives us 
hearts as bold as a lion. As it hath pleased 
the Lord to draw us from the wicked delusions 
of the priests, so likewise from those heathenish 
forms which were, and are still, used in the 
families were we live. And though, to the 
grief of our souls, we cannot as yet live up in 
such a way as the Lord requires, yet we are 
endeavouring and struggling to get mastery 
over the deceit that hath so long reigned in us. 

The 17th day of this month, my master in 
the flesh would know of me the reason why I 
absented myself from his holy duties, as he 
calls them. I toldyhim, that I had heard him 
in his prayers bless the Lord for his vocation, 
election, redemption, and sanctification; but 
that he did not live up to such a life, as those 
whom Christ hath redeemed; neither was the 
truth, as it is in Jesus, in him; and that the 
prayers of the wicked are an abomination be- 
fore the Lord; and he that regards iniquity in 
his heart, the Lord will not hear his prayers. 
When I had spoken these words to him, his 
face waxed pale, and he immediately burst 
forth in a passion, uttering these words to me: 
** Thou wretch, thou makes me tremble—thou 
wicked wretch—thou rogue ;” and so flying at 
me with his bended fists, he smites me on the 
face and eyes, very often as hard as he could 
strike. I not stirring hand or foot, imme- 
diately remembered the command, “If thou 
art smitten on the one cheek, turn the other” — 
so I was made to do. When he had so done, 
I asked him whether what he had done were 
of God; his answer was, No. So presently 
he commanded me to write down under my 
hand what I had spoken, which I did, being 
scarce able to see what I wrote for the blows 
he had given me. But I was made to write 


that which-to him seemed an aggravation to 








what I had spoken. As soon as I had so 
done, in comes a priest, whom my master 
took presently to hear this business, and to 
read my writing. As soon as he had read it, 
saith he, ‘* This assertion is very dubious, and 
I might draw from hence divers questions ;” 
and thus he began, ‘‘ Do you hold perfection?” 
“Yes; dost thou deny it?” Priest, * Yes.” 
“Then,” said I, ** thou art no minister of God.” 
It would be too tedious and too large to declare 
to you the whole discourse between him and 
me; for the promise of the Lord was made 
ood to me at that very instant of time; it was 
not I that spoke, but the Spirit of God, who 
was my teacher and my remembrancer. And I 
declared many thi to his face, how that he 
was no minister of Ged, one who was con- 
forming to the world in his fashions [(?) word 
not clear} and customs: another was, that he 
was a hireling, and much more which I have 
not time to declare now. {torn} came in 
another manner;—the 19th day, my master 
came alluring me, and crying with tears run- 
ning from a broken cistern. On the 23d day, 
he sent me to one, to whom he had spoken to 
confer with me, with whom I was most part 
of that day; and [my master | did tell him, 
that if he could not draw me from my delu- 
sions and errors, that he would have me before 
the Chamberlain of Londo, and there my in- 
dentures should be burnt Or torn; and I, for 
the scandal cast upon him under my hand, to 
be sent to the House of Correction, and to lose 
the freedom of the city of London.—Lose my 
name and credit!—poor, empty, base, beg- 
garly things, which are not worth my thought: 
if it were to lose ten thousand freedoms, I 
would lose them willingly upon this account ; 
and for witnessing the Truth—welcome House 
of Correction, or any punishment! and for 
Christ—farewell name, credit, and reputation ! 





He [his master] hath drawn up a charge of 


five particulars against me :— 

Ist, That I had slanderously accused him 
by word of mouth, [as stated above.} 

2d, That I frequented a meeting in Moor- 
fields, where there is none but two women 
that are preachers. 

3d, That I will not join with him in family 
duties, viz. sometimes twice a-day prayef; 
and every Lord’s day two prayers, a chapter 
or a psalm, and commonly one sung; and the 
like singing and prayer at night. 

4th, ‘That when customers come for goods. 
my not speaking to them, as to tell them of 
what they ask me, or bidding them welcome, 
&c., I have driven away his customers. 

5th, Being asked by him whether I would 
refer the controversy to be ended by the minis- 
ters of God, I told him that I would; but I 
thought I could not find any of them in [Lon- 
don, perhaps—part torn. | 

These are the five things, which he, poor 
soul, thinks to affright me withal. 

The last First day, Isabel* (who hath been a 
long season with us, I know not whether she 
is known to you, but she is well known to 
James Nayler, and Gervase Benson, and other 
Friends who were lately in London,) was 
moved to go to Westminster, to some to whom 
her heart was drawn forth; intending to make 


* Isabel Buttery, doubtless. 
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street.* Butas she came back by Paul’s, the 
mayor caused the marshal, so called, to bring 


valiantly: they went together into the vestry, 
there she (as we were informed) was [word 
not or in discourse with him, the alder- 
men, and recorder so called. So they sent 
her to the House of Correction called Bride- 
well, and another maid that went with her, 
which was Robert Dring’s maid, of Moor- 
fields. I went to see them, with more of our 
Friends, the last night; but there was no ad- 
mittance, their Pharisaical spirit would not 
suffer such things on their Sabbath day. They 
were committed for letting people have their 
books, which our Friends have been moved to 
publish. Isabel bid me inform our Friends, 
that there are some books to be sent down: 
“ The way to the Kingdom,” with an addi- 
tion to it, is come forth. Send by the next 


and to whom. 

Now, dear Friend, I have in as brief a way 
as I could, [informed] thee and the rest of my 
Friends, as our dear Friends F. Howgill and 
J. Camm; desiring that your petitions 
may be spread before the Lord, that we might 
be kept faithful to the end; for [such, there 
is (?)] laid up a crown of life. Salute us to 
all our dear brethren: farewell, the eternal 
God of power [preserve you 4, 

ALEXANDER DELAMAIN, 
Joun Brivces. 
27th of the 4th month, as the world accompts, 1654. 





Rich and Poor.—When I compare together 
different classes as existing at this moment in 
the civilised world, I cannot think the differ- 
ence between the rich and the poor in regard 
to mere physical sufferance, is so great as is 
sometimes imagined. ‘That some of the indi- 
gent among us die of scanty food, is undoubt- 
edly true; but vastly more in this community 
die from eating too much, than from eating too 
little; vastly more from excess than starvation. 
So as to clothing, many shiver from want of 


more suffering among 


her before him; and her spirit was caried out - 


post where they shall be sent to, and by whom Afi 
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no stay, if the Lord would, but to come to our| poor, and this cumberer of the ground is found 
meeting at Simon Dring’s house, in Watling} exclusively among the rich.— Channing. 


Salt.—There are many countries on the 
bitable globe where salt has never yet been 
found, and whose commercial facilities being 
extremely limited, the inhabitants can only 
occasionally indulge themselves with it as a 
luxury. This is particularly the case in the 
interior of Africa. ‘It would,’’ says Mungo 
Park, ‘* appear strange to an European to see a 
child suck a piece of rock-salt as if it were 
sugar. This, however, I have frequently seen ; 
although the poorer class of inhabitants are so 
very rarely indulged with this precious article, 
that to say that a man.eats salt with his provi- 
sions, is the same as saying he is a rich man. 
I have suffered great inconvenience myself 
from the scarcity of this article. ‘The long use 
of vegetable food creates so painful a longing 
for salt, that no words can sufficiently destribe 
it.”—Park’s Travels into the Interior of 
rica. 


—— 


The inventor of the pin. making machine, 
now in successful operation in Poughkeepsie, 
is John Slocom or Slocum, of Pawtucket. 
He invented it some ten years ago; but as he 
had no funds to carry it into operation, and 
could not find any one to take hold of the “ ex- 
periment,” he moved to Bristol, hoping that 
some of the capitalists of that place would 
assist him. In this he was disappointed ; and 
finally got some one in Poughkeepsie to “ take 
hold with him.” He is now carrying on the 
business with entire success, and the article 
produced by him is purely original, and has a 
decided preference, among the ladies, over the 
“ Brummigen” article. I am informed by 
Charles Johnson, of the last congress, and to 
whom I am indebted for a specimen of the 
‘“* Poughkeepsie pins,” that Slocum’s manufac- 
tory, the last summer, produced fifty tons of 
pins—a quantity, one would suppose, almost 
large. enough to supply the demands of the 
American market.— Providence Journal. 


Effects of Temperance Societies.—The Na- 


defences against the cold, but there is vastly | tional Intelligencer states that since the 27th of 
the rich from absurd} March, four weeks ago, there appears from the 


j and criminal modes of dress which fashion has | jail books to have been only two commitments 
sanctioned, than among the poor from defi-| for larceny, made by all the justices in the 


| ciency of raiment. 
brought to the grave by their rich attire, than 
our beggars by their nakedness. So the poor 
are often overworked, but they suffer less than 
many among the rich who have no work to do, 
no interesting object to fill up life, to satisfy 
the infinite cravings of man for action. Ac- 
cording to our present modes of education, 


Our daughters are oftener | county of Washington. 


These two cases are 
not by any means aggravated ones, the offenders 
being coloured men. There has been only one 
white man committed for crime during the last 

four weeks. The accused is charged with ob- 
taining money under false pretences. It has 
frequently happened that more persons have 
been committed for felony in one week, nay in 


how many of our daughters are victims of| one day, by a single police magistrate in the 


ennui, a misery unknown to the poor, and 
more intolerable than the weariness of exces- 
sive toil! The idle young man, spending the 
day in exhibiting his person in the street, 
ought not to excite the envy of the over-tasked 





* Gilbert Latcy states, that Simon Dring was one of 
those who first offered up their houses “ to have meet- 
ings therein for the service of the Lord,” and that he 
“then lived in Watling street; but some time after, 
he removed into Moorfields, where he continued to 
have a meeting in his house.” 


most populous ward of this city, than have 
been committed for felony during the last four 
weeks by all the magistrates of the county of 
Washington added together! This happy 
change is attributed to the influence of Tempe- 
rance and Total Abstinence Societies, in check- 
ing and annihilating the propensity for ardent 
spirits and other intoxicating drinks—a fact on 
which the philanthropist and the friends of 
social order may dwell with pleasure and 
Christian gratification. 
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Temperance Movement.—The delegates of 
the ** Reformed Inebriates’’ in Baltimore, have 
had several meetings in this town, and appa- 
rently with wonderful success. ‘Their meet- 
ings have filled the largest houses in town to a 
perfect jam. One of them, John Hawkins, 
who was for years a miserable drunken vaga- 
bond, sometimes without shoes to his feet, or 
a coat to his back, is a man of much power, 
and, though heretofore unaccustomed to public 
speaking, produces an effect on his audiences 
such as we have rarely witnessed. Great 
numbers have taken the tee-total pledge, and 
among them, some of the most hopeless cases 
we had in the place. When we saw such 
walk up and put their names to the pledge, our 
heart leaped for joy. Surely every good citi- 
zen will do what he can to encourage these to 
perseverance in their efforts, and to speed 
them onward in their course. If there is joy 
in heaven over one sinner that repents, what 
ought to be our thankfulness for numbers re- 
stored to themselves, to their families, and to 
the community, from a vice so debasing and 
brutalising as intemperance. May He, with- 
out whose leave not a sparrow falls, strengthen 
and sustain them, and may they put their trust 
in Him.— Massachusetts Spy. 


A remarkable feature in Chatauque county, 
N. Y., is the existence of the lake of the same 
name, the northern extremity of which is only 
eight miles distant from Lake Erie, and yet 
empties its waters into the Atlantic, by the 
Conewango, Allegany, Ohio, and Mississippi 
rivers, 


For “ The Friend.” 
Evening Schools for Adult Coloured Persous. 


The Board of Managers of the Association 
of Friends for the Free Instruction of Adult 
Coloured Persons, report—That the schools 
were opened in the rooms on Willing’s alley 
at the usual time in the 10th mo., and con- 
tinued in operation until the 26th of 2d mo. 
last. 

The number generally in attendance in the 
men’s school was about 55; but by reason of 
occasional stormy weather, or the meeting of 
societies of which many of the scholars were 
members, the school was sometimes small; 
yet the average attendance, during the whole 
season, was, in the men’s school, a fraction 
over 48—in the women’s, 44. In the latter, 
upon one occasion, a8 many as 88 were in 
attendance. 

‘The number of scholars entered in the men’s 
school, was 157—in the women’s, 192; who, 
we believe, without exception, evinced a de- 
sire, and generally much patient perseverance, 
in endeavouring to learn—yet their circum- 
stances and occupations were mostly such as 
to admit but a small part of the whole number 
to attend school regularly. There were, how- 
ever, a considerable number who on entering 
school could not write at all, who learned to 
write a legible hand. Several who scarcely 
knew their letters, and could spell words of but 
one syllable, learned to read understandingly ; 
and about an equal number who knew nothing 
of figures, obtained a knowledge of accounts 


*. 








sufficient to enable them to reckon for them- 
| selves in many of the ordinary transactions of 
business. Besides which, there was a large 
number who having previously received some 
instruction in those branches, made correspond- 
ing improvement—in several instances, well 
worthy of remark. This improvement is so 
encouraging to us, that we mention it for the 
satisfaction of the Association, and others inte- 
rested in the work. 

The report of the female branch mentions 
**a number of the scholars continued to recite 
portions of the Scripture weekly; and we think 
it may be remarked, that generally they prefer 
reading the Scriptures to any other book.” 




















































the desire to be the means of inflicting a wound, 
or of casting a slur upon the memory of that 
line of disinterested, generous, intrepid, yet 
wise and discreet men, who magnanimously, 
and in the end successfully, as respects Great 
Britain, stood in the front rank in the holy 
warfare against the accursed traffic in human 
flesh and blood, and agp the entire system 
of negro slavery. e may further remark, 
that, on a careful review of the whole scope 
and bearing of the article, it appears manifest 
to us, that the author could not have meant to 
involve in his invective, the description of men 
to which we have referred—these were not to 
be classed with “* philanthropist politicians” — 
It is due to those who are the objects of our| they were not persons given to “ fiery ha- 
concern, who have cheerfully and gratefully | rangues”—were no “ declaimers against all 
made the best of the accommodations furnished | authority; they were not to be rated with 
them, to mention that the smallness of the room | « every little disturber in a village, longing to 
we occupy renders it necessarily crowded and | find his obscure nonsense in a newspaper,” 
uncomfortable ; and owing to the very crowded | with “* every profligate politician, eager to work 
state of the women’s school in the early part of | his way into parliament through the sewers of 
the season, many, after having their names/ faction.’ But they were men of sound intel- 
entered, declined attending. We therefore sug-|lects, of sober and disciplined minds, of ele- 
gest for the consideration of the Association, | vated moral standing—not seekers after popu- 
the expediency of endeavouring to obtain for|larity—neither asking nor desiring office or 
the future, accommodations more adequate to|emolument; but simply intent upon doing 
the purpose of carrying out the interesting and | their duty, disregardful of all sordid and sinis- 
important object of the concern. Our expe-| ter motives, and on bringing about in the most 
rience thus far has served to convince us, that| direct and expedaiipe manner consistent with 
there is ample room to persevere, in endeavour- | universal justice, the eradication—the utter 
ing to bring a large number to partake of the | extinction, of one of the greatest abominations 
benefit of such instruction as it may be in our | that ever disgraced a nation. 

power to bestow. We also believe this to be — 

the best means by which to improve the con- Communicated for “The Friend.” 
dition of the people of colour amongst us, who, SOMETHING NEW. 


though nominally free, are Nor free from a| peter Von Smith, a Russian gentleman, who 
weight of prejudice, which, whether they be| has been some time a resident of the west, has 
learned or unlearned, worthy or unworthy, is| invented an apparatus for lifting cars or boats 
a heaped, in a greater or less degree, | from one level to another, which is intended to 
Pee re be applied to railways, to serve the purpose of 

Philadelphia, 3d mo. 2d, 1841. inclined planes in ysis hills’ sd also 
to be substituted for locks or canals, where 
there is a scarcity of water and high lifis. It 
operates by introducing air into a vessel im- 
mersed in a reseryoir of water, which, by its 
buoyancy, lifts . = or boat to the requisite 
level. We are informed that the inventor is 
now engaged in constructing a railway on this 
principle in Camden, opposite this city, on a 
scale large enough for the conveyance of nine 
or ten passengers, and which will be ready for 
exhibition in about two weeks. 
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In transferring to our pages the article from 
a foreign periodical headed Arrica, com- 
menced in the number of last week, and con- 
cluded in this, we were influenced, mainly, by 
the striking, and, in some respects, original 
views which it held up in regard to the deeply 
important subject, of changing and meliorating 
the condition of that vast peninsula, together 
with its benighted and grievously abused popu- 
lation—a subject, in whatever aspect it may be 
placed, of constant interest to the thoughts and 
the feelings of the enlightened and humane. It 
has been intimated to us, however, from a 
source that we highly respect, that the article 
has been the occasion of painful uneasiness in 
the minds of several individuals, and the stress 
of the complaint, as we understand it, is prin- 
cipally upon the second paragraph—supposing 
that in the severe sarcasm so freely dealt. out 
by the writer, was included that noble band of 
worthies associated with the illustrious W ilber- 
force, and constituted of such men as Granville 
Sharp, Thomas Clarkson, Fowell Buxton, to- 
gether with a large number of the most distin- 
guished and respectable members of our own 
religious Society. Very far indeed from us is 


Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting House, on Sixth 
street, Wittiam H. Batperston, of Baltimore, Mary- 
land, to Resecca J. Ricnarvson, of this city, daughter 
of Joseph Richardson, late of Bucks County, Penn. 








Diep, of oe fever, on the 25th of Ninth month, 
1840, Henny -W. Srarxey, a about 21 years. On 
the 18th of Tenth month, mas C. Srarxey, aged 
17 years. And on the 2ist of Tenth month, Cuar.es 
W. Starkey, aged 19 years and 4 months, membeis 
of Vassalborough Monthly Meeting, and sons of 
Moses and Jennet Starkey, This, with similar be- 
reavernents, our dear Friends have borne with Chris- 
tian fortitude and resignation; and we humbly trust, 
that He who has been their support in this trying dis- 
fone will not forsake them, as their eye is unto 
im. 
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